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On November 4th, just as Perspective 
was going to press, the Festival of the 
Arts was officially opened with the Spe¬ 
cial Architecture Convocation at which 
Sir Basil Spence was presented with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws (honoris causa). 

I he following is an excerpt from the 
address of Dr. Hugh H. Saunderson, 
President of the University of Manitoba: 

'We feel that November 4, 1965, is 
a day of great significance in the Univer¬ 
sity, This fall we are celebrating fifty 
years of architectural teaching here. Dur¬ 
ing that time the devoted work of the 
members of our staff has made possible 
a growth in the academic and professional 
influence of this School which has delight¬ 
ed all of us. T hat growth has moved the 
Senate and the Board of Governors to 
decide that as of this day, the School of 
Architecture should become the Faculty 
of Architecture, and that Professor John 
A. Russell should become the first Dean 
of this newly established Faculty. It is 
my very great pleasure to announce these 
changes and to congratulate Dean Rus¬ 
sell and his colleagues. 

“In now calling on Dean Russell to 
present Sir Basil Spence for his degree, 
I should like to express the hope that all 
those whom Dean Russell subsequently 
presents would rise to the eminence of 
this, his first graduate of the Faculty of 
Architecture. 

It would be appropriate therefore, to 
regard this Jubilee Issue as commemoral 
ing not only the fiftieth year of the School 
of Architecture but also the inauguration 
of the Faculty of Architecture at I he 
University of Manitoba and the installa¬ 
tion of the first dean of this new Faculty. 
Dean J. A. Russell. 


Fifty Years of Architectural Education 





1965 is a year of celebration for tbe environmental and visual arts in Manitoba: 
Architecture was established at 1 he University of Manitoba fifty years ago: the 
Winnipeg School of Art (the forerunner of the University’s School of Art) was 
organized fifty years ago: Inferior Design was established at The University twenty 
five years ago. 

Architecture’s Golden Jubilee celebration began last February 7 with the Man¬ 
itoba Association of Architects’ Conference on Architecture for the Canadian 
Prairies . On November 4th the University will officially observe the School s 
semicentennial by holding a special Convocation for the purpose of conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Laws (honoris causa) upon Sir Basil Spence, the principal 
speaker for the Festival of the Arts, lo recognize the occasion, the Festival has 
selected the theme of THE ARTS IN ARCHITECTURE for its lectures and 
symposia and is bringing together six of Canada’s foremost artists to participate 
in the discussions with Sir Basil. 

Similarly, this edition of Perspective has been designed around this same 
Jubilee anniversary theme. With the generous assistance of its Patrons and a 
host of contributors (both alumni and friends of the School), the editors of Per¬ 
spective ’63 have produced another milestone in the twelve year history of this 
student publication. As we peruse its pages, we review the major steps in the 
development of education for the professions of Architecture and of Interior De¬ 
sign at 1 he University of Manitoba, and we take stock o! the progress and achieve¬ 
ments to date, and we contemplate the challenge and unlimited opportunities pre¬ 
sented by the future. 

Hie School already possesses a rich tradition of active co-operation on the 
part of staff and students and a rich heritage of distinguished accomplishments 
on the part of its alumni who are spread throughout the world. It has the sound 
assets of an outstanding teaching staff, a student body that is eager to learn, a 
Students’ Architectural Society' that is w'ell organized, most co-operative and active, 
and a building which has proven throughout four years of service its high de¬ 
gree of function and flexibility. The list of our assets is crowned by our colleagues 
in the L^niversity, our many friends and benefactors, including notably 7 The Canada 
Council. T he Manitoba Association of Architects, and The Interior Designers’ 
Institute of Manitoba. Major evidence of the many gifts and grants to the School 
is to be seen in the sculpture Night and Day ’ which we were able to commission 
to complete the building, the extensive annual program of visiting lecturers, and 
the scholarships, bursaries and prizes made available to the students of Archi¬ 
tecture and Interior Design. 

Since its inception with five students and one instructor the School has grown 
to an enrolment between 550 and 400 during the past fifteen years and a staff of 
twenty'-two full-time instructors and several part-time professional architects and 
interior designers. The first half century has witnessed the expansion of the School 
to include Interior Design and Community Planning. We look forward with con¬ 
fidence to the continued development and strengthening of each of these areas 
of instruction and to expansion in the whole field of environmental design. 

John A. Russell, FRAIC, 
Director, School of Architecture 




We in Interior Design are very happy and proud to be a part of the School of 
Architecture, though our department has been in existence for a considerably 
shorter time than the Department of Architecture. A Diploma course in Interior 
Decoration of three years length was established in 1938, making this our own 
23th anniversary'—an anniversary to celebrate. Fifteen years ago the three-year 
diploma course was changed to the present four-year course leading to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Interior Design. 

We have now developed a course that is knowrn throughout Canada and in 
many parts of the United States as one which produces well-trained, serious, 
modern-thinking Designers, capable and enthusiastic. 1 hrough the years, there 
have been slight changes to improve the consistent high calibre of the work, such 
as the change two years ago when the entrance requirements were raised to 
Senior Matriculation. Being the only University degree course in Interior Design 
in Canada, we enjoy the broadening association with other Faculties and De¬ 
partments of this University and we take advantage of this in a curriculum that 
includes electives in the Faculty of Arts and Science and shared lectures with 
the Department of Architecture. 

Our graduates are to be found all across Canada, frequently working in the 
Commercial Interior Design field, though some also find employment as Interior 
Designers in Architect’s Offices, in the domestic design field, as colour Consultants, 
in display work and as Furniture Designers. A young designer w'ould not only or¬ 
ganize and execute the planning of area or unit, but would also order materials, 
let out contracts and supervise all the trades concerned with the making of units, 
which would result in the successful completion of each project. With such de¬ 
mands made upon graduates, the course must be intensive, covering Creative, 
Cultural and Technical information and experiences. 

Through the years, the work done by the students has changed in superficial 
details as will be seen by the Open House ’63 Retrospective Exhibition. The eclectic 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton dining suites have been replaced by the contemporary 
Herman Miller plastic units. We no longer use Colonial revival in the bedroom 
nor Pompeiian details for the swimming pool. However, there has always been 
and still is a very strong emphasis on the elements of good design and composition 
and on the logical use of the best contemporary ideas and materials, so that our 
graduates have found themselves able to grasp the essentials of the changing 
ideologies. They have been able to move with the times and take their places among 
the young leaders in today’s Interior Design field. 

Joan Harland, 

Head, Interior Design. 
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This year Perspective 63 assumes the role of a 
Jubilee edition. Even though Perspective itself is 
only twelve years old it has, in its first dozen 
years, woven itself into the fabric of life at the 
school'—a life that has been pulsating for fifty 
years. 

But neither this life nor its success could 
possibly exist without the propelling force of the 
school s Director. 

Indebted to Professor John A. Russell, Director 
of the School of Architecture, for his efforts, the 
editors of Perspective submit this Jubilee edition 
in recognition of the success of these last fifty 
years. 


Sheldon Yale Silvert 
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SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE - 50 YEARS 


The opening of the Festival of the Arts celebrates the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Department of Architecture and 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Department of Interior Design. 
Beginning in 1913, with one instructor and five students, the De¬ 
partment has expanded to its present form as a School of Archi¬ 
tecture offering two undergraduate and two graduate courses lead¬ 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Architecture, Bachelor of Interior 
Design and degrees in Master of Architecture in Community Plan¬ 
ning. During its first fifty years, the School has granted 605 Ba¬ 
chelor of Architecture degrees. 95 Diplomas in Interior Design, 
and 184 Bachelor of Interior Design degrees. The current enrol¬ 
ment stands at 244 in Architecture, 130 in Interior Design and ten 
in graduate studies. Enrolment itself has varied from the one 
student in 1917-1918 to 104 in 1947-48 and 1948-49. 


The curriculum in Architecture commenced as a four year 
course and formed part of the Faculty of Engineering and Archi¬ 
tecture. Shortly thereafter, a pre-architecture year was added, and 
in 1948 the entire School was reorganized and the undergraduate 
curriculum was revised so that Architecture became a five year 
course. In 1958, the Department had expanded to include a three 
year diploma course in Interior Decoration. This also was changed 
in 1948 to a four year degree course in Interior Design. This course 
in Interior Design is Canada’s only university course in this pro¬ 
fessional field. Graduate work was instituted in Architecture in 
1933, and in 1950. a second field of graduate study, Community 
Planning, was added. 

The increasing enrolment necessitated the assembly of a large 
teach i ng staff, which today includes sixteen fulltime instructors in 
Architecture and six full-time instructors in Interior Design. These 
instructors are graduates of some of the leading schools in the 
world so that their diversified educational background combined 
with their extensive practical experience enables the staff to pre¬ 
sent effectively both the theoretical and practical phases of the 
profession of architecture and all its related aspects. 

The development of the School of Architecture into one of the 
most successful Schools of Architecture on this continent is largely 
due to its past and present directors. 


Had it not been for the pioneering work of Dr. Arthur A. 
Stoughton, the School today would not enjoy the reputation and 
distinction it now commands. Dr. A. A. Stoughton received his 
training as an architect through Columbia University, the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris, professional practice as well as through 
extensive travel in Europe. In 1913, Professor Stoughton was ap¬ 
pointed to the new chair of architecture at the University of Man¬ 
itoba. During his busy years in Winnipeg, Dr. Stoughton distin¬ 
guished himself as head of the Department of Architecture, as an 
active member of the community, and as the designer of buildings 
such as the Arts and Science Buildings on our campus. In 1950, 
the University of Manitoba conferred upon our founder the degree 
of Doctor of Laws in recognition of the work which he had done 
in creating the University’s School of Architecture. 


Dr. Milton Smith Osborne, in 1929, succeeded Dr. Stoughton 
as Director of the Department. Professor Osborne received his 
architectural Iraining at Ohio State and Columbia Universities. 
Before his appointment at Manitoba, be had served as instructor 
and professor at Alabama Polytechnic Institute and at Columbia 
University. Professor Osborne’s arrival at Manitoba marked v a 
change in the archictectural curriculum from a four year course 
to one in which a pre-architectural year was established as an 
entrance requirement to the four year course. One of his major 
contributions to the evolution of the University was a long range 
plan of development and extension of the Fort Garry Campus. 
On his resignation in 1946, Dr. Osborne assumed the position as 
bead of the Department of Architecture of Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity. In 1960 the University of Manitoba conferred upon Prof. 
M. S. Osborne, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


At present. Dr. Osborne is well known for his numerous archi¬ 
tectural publications and travel sketches. He has exhibited in 
many galleries and the Library Congress has a permanent collec¬ 
tion of some of these sketches. 


Our present director. Professor John A. Russell, joined Dr. 
A. A. Stoughton as the first staff member of the Department of 
Architecture in 1928. Professor John A. Russell is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology from which he received 
a B. Sc. (Arch.) and a Master’s in Architecture. He is also a 
Diplome d’Architecture of Fontainebleau, a Member of the Archi¬ 
tectural Institute of America, a Fellow of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, and a Fellow of the International Institute 
of Arts and Letters (Switzerland). 

Professor Russell, in recognition of his extensive and diversified 
interests and devotion to the School and to the community at large, 
has been honoured as an educator and as a citizen by many pro¬ 
fessional and cultural organizations. He is an honorary member 
of the Canadian Dramatic Association and a life member of 
tbe Manitoba Association of Architects. He serves on the Board 
of Directors in a number of cultural and professional organizations. 
He acted as one of the first members of the Canada Council, 
founded in 1957 and was also on the committee which established 
the first National Building Code in Canada. 

Professor Russell has acted in a professional advisory capacity 
for many projects and is currently on the Advisory Committee for 
the Nova Scotia Technical College. 


As'the Director of the School of Architecture Professor Russell 
has brought about many innovations, some of which include the 
reorganization of the Interior Design and Architecture curricula, the 
establishment of a Planning Research Centre within the Faculty, 
and the erection of a permanent home for the teaching of environ¬ 
mental design. 


Students come to the Manitoba School of Architecture from 
all parts of the world, and their mingling is educational in itself. 
On the other hand, graduates from our school may be found prac¬ 
tising noteworthy architecture in various countries. Both students 
and graduates of the School have earned distinction in many na¬ 
tional competitions, such as the annual Pilkington Glass Company 
Scholarships. 


A Lectureship Fund for visiting lecturers was established in 
1954 by the Students’ Architectural Society. Through the gen¬ 
erous assistance and contribution of the Manitoba Association of 
Architects this fund now provides a program of visiting lecturers 
and world-famous architects each session. 

In 1947, the Planning Research Centre was created within the 
School of Architecture for the express purpose of working on re¬ 
search projects in the field of architectural planning for the Prai¬ 
rie Rural Housing Committee. The staff working on these projects 
included many members of the faculty of the School as well as 
graduates and undergraduates. By May, 1952, a total of 5 booklets 
were published on Farm Housing. Work in this organization was 
unique in Canada. 


A review of the first 50 years of the life of the School would 
not be complete without mention of the accommodation of the 
School. Located first of all in the attic of a two-storey row house 
on the site of the Civic Auditorium, the Department then moved 
to the attic of the Old Law Courts Building which presently houses 
the School of Art. The Department was then moved to the Deaf 
and Dumb Building at the corner of Sherbrook. In 1952, the 
Department of Architecture moved to the Fort Garry Campus 
and settled in the attic of the Arts Building. Due to the increasing 
enrolment in Arts, the School was again in need of relocation. 
The resulting accommodation was scattered about the campus, and 
at the time was referred to as a masterpiece of decentralization. 
Staff and students met with the challenge and until 1959, were 
located in the army huts” which had been planned as temporary 
shelters for the accommodation of War Veteran students. In the 
fall of 1959, after a decade of decentralization, the School of 
Architecture moved into its present Building. Since then the School 
has been able to function more efficiently and more effectively due 
to a well equipped and well designed environment. 


For a number of years, the School has endeavoured to present 
to the students the maximum number of varied theories, techniques 
and experiences so that they may develop as an individual whose 
creative abilities will be both intentive and reasoned. In Archi¬ 
tecture, as in all the creative arts, it is the tangible evidence of 
the completed work which speaks for itself, not the rehearsal of 
theories and methods which are only a means to an end . . . 

The School s aim is not to produce a special type of architect 
in quantity, but rather to enable each student to become an archi¬ 
tect of individual quality.’ (Prof. John A. Russell). 
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PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE.. 


In the beginning, the growth of the campus was 
relatively slow . . . 

The University was founded in 1877, and not 
until 1929, did the administration acquire its per¬ 
manent location on the Fort Garry Site. The Old 
Physics Building of 1912, the present Administra¬ 
tion Building of 1918 and a few other buildings 
had previously served the Manitoba Agricultural 
College on this Site. It was not until 1932, with 
the opening of the Arts and Science Buildings de¬ 
signed by Professor Arthur A. Stoughton that the 
University undertook a tentative building program. 

In the following years, building on campus vir¬ 
tually remained at a standstill due to the difficul¬ 
ties resulting from the Depression and the Second 
World War. The aftermath of these difficult years 
brought about a soaring increase in enrolment thus 
necessitating a need for expansion and accelerated 
campus planning. 

The campus planner was faced with a decision. 
Two dominating styles existed on campus the 
red brick of the Administration, Residence and 
Agricultural Buildings and that of the white Tyn¬ 
dall stone Science and Arts Buildings. 

Since the few buildings showed no unity of 
style or material the University never experienced 
the problem of the modern architectural break¬ 
through that faced the Ivy League campuses. 

However, the planners were confronted with 
the necessity of effecting some semblance of un¬ 
ity. A policy was evolved which proposed the use 
of indigenous materials yet allowed for complete 
freedom in their use. Realizing that a campus 
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evolves through different architectural periods it 
would be wrong and impractical to impose a rigid 
design control on future buildings. The variety of 
architectural expression on the campus has been a 
direct result of this fostering of unity through 
diversity.” 

And so, the boom was on . . . 

A new wing of the Engineering Building was 
officially opened for use in 1949. The long awaited 
home for the library was opened in 1953 and es¬ 
tablished the modern” on campus. In 1957, to 
mark the 50th Anniversary of the Faculty of En¬ 
gineering, the Fetherstonhaugh High Voltage 
laboratory was put into operation. St. John’s Col¬ 


lege and St. Paul s College began their building 
programs on campus in 1958. The following year, 
in 1959, the School of Architecture moved into 
its first building. 

1 he University s growth and development con¬ 
tinued, and in June of 1960, the Allen Physics 
Building, the Armes Lecture Hall and the Parker 
Chemistry Building were occupied. A building 
to house the Crop Research Centre was opened 
in 1962 and a new building was also planned 
for the Animal Science Department. In addition, 
1962 saw the opening of the first Education and 
Pharmacy Buildings on campus. Recently com¬ 
pleted were an addition to the Main library and 
renovation of the BuIIer Building. 

The University’s ten year, 33 million dollar 
building program continues with a new Women s 
Residence, Food Services Building, the University 
College and St. Andrew’s College. The Students’ 
Union has appropriated funds for the building of 
a swimming pool which is already in the early 
planning stages. 

This expanding building program has been 
made necessary by increases in student enrolment 
of about ten percent a year and also the need for 
satisfying functions which had not been previous¬ 
ly accommodated on campus. 

The diversity continues. Today, a trend to 
nuclear arrangements can be perceived due to the 
need for integration of related fields of study. 

This is manifest in the new Fine Arts Complex 
proposed to be developed adjacent to the Architec¬ 
ture Building. The Arts Complex is to include the 
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School of Architecture — both its present building 
and a new addition, the School of Art and the 
School of Music. Plans for the future call for the 
inclusion of a concert hall in the scheme. The 
buildings will surround an outdoor plaza which 
should provide a focal point for the creative and 
performing arts on campus. 

Time reveals our changes, gives us our char¬ 
acter, thus establishing our identity. Yet time can 
achieve a unity no matter the variation of succes¬ 
sive architectural styles. Slowly the campus grows, 
gradually it changes. 

Time is the chief architect of our universities. 


Five 














THE NEW CAMPUS ARCHITECTURE 
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THE PROPOSED FINE ARTS COMPLEX 

Smith, Carter, Searle Associates 

















—a variation in setback 
—the introduction of landscapiru 
'—a diversion of the walk 

Richard Henriques 
fifth Year 
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ARCHITECTURE FIVE 


During the fall term last year, the graduating class in 
Architecture prepared a series of planning studies for the future 
growth of our campus. 7 hese studies, express more than building 
locations and space allotments for various faculties. They express 
how the life of the campus may be organized to allow each 
student to gain maximum value from his years at college. They 
suggest how each part of the campus can contribute to this in 
relationship to other parts. 

The training of the architect is a two fold process. He must 
not only be able to create a functional work of art to satisfy a 


program of space requirements and functional relationships. He 
must also be able to comprehend what is implied with regard 
to social relationships which may be organized so as to enrich 
the lives of the students. 

I he thoughts of last year s graduating class in Architecture 
and of their instructors were first printed in the campus news¬ 
paper, I he Manitoban, and are here presented to explain their 
attitudes towards campus planning, and towards architecture in 
general. Upon these thoughts, the creative design process is 
based. I he essays are not the work of individuals, but the collec¬ 
tive opinions of individuals in the class. 


The Students Daily Life As The Generator 
Of A Twenty Thousand Student Campus 


What should he the full every day life of those 
who are engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
how should an institution of higher learning be 
shaped into a total environment as to fully ac¬ 
complish its function as a means of imparting 
knowledge. 

The student’s complete every day life should be 
the measure for shaping the university’s physical 
plant. 

The prime purpose of the university is THE 
TRAINING OF THE INTELLECT: the mould¬ 
ing of intellect into a potential instrument; into 
a powerful weapon. The university activities 
should therefore concentrate primarily on the 
achievement of this goal by promoting wbat is 
helpful to it, tolerating what is without enmity 
to it, and eliminating wbat stands in its way. 

A university plan thus primarily consists of: 

Classes, where the actual teaching is talcing 
place; 

Laboratories, where experimentation and exer¬ 
cise are carried out; 

Studios and libraries, where study is being 
done, and books are kept in store; 

Concentrated brain work and attention need; 

Quiet (absence of noise); 

Seclusion (absence of visual distraction); 

Good ventilation (in order to eliminate the 
generation of physical fatigue); 

Adequate light: whereby natural north light is 
the best; sunshine is not necessary but may at 
times be tolerated; absence of glare. Only where 
natural light is not adequate or not available 
should it be replaced with artificial lighting. 

In order that the student may not feel a prisoner 
in a building, classes, laboratories and studios can 
open into quiet courtyards where the colours of 
nature shall be soothing and relieving to the 
strained eyes. Basically therefore, classes, labora¬ 
tories and studios, and the courtyards functioning 
with them are introverted elements forming archi¬ 
tecturally the quiet bulky background or, if so 
desired, the dominating mass that is a good variety 
of sizes and ways to contain large, medium or 
small groups of students and at times also single 
persons only.' In good weather, study outdoors 
may be desirable. This may be an additional func¬ 
tion of intimate or otherwise quiet open spaces. 


The technics of learning are based on order, 
system and discipline, respect and awe. The ar- 
chitectural character of the involved spaces should 
express these attitudes and the architectural do¬ 
minants may be building components that remind 
the student of the hard work involved, the serious¬ 
ness of purpose, the nobility of endeavour, his 
responsibility towards the fellow-student’s effort. 
Such building components could be the adminis¬ 
trative section or the home of the books, or the 
main auditorium, the latter expressing the totality 
of the student body. 

Health of the mind depends on the healthy 
condition of the body. Athletics have been as¬ 
sociated with the intellectual achievements in 
many a successful civilization: unity of vigor of 
body and mind. Furthermore, athletics are the 
discharging pole of a youth’s surplus energies. 

Buildings and grounds for sports, physical ex¬ 
ercise and play have close relationship and hence 
their place next to the academic facilities. Their 
architectural character does not need to express 
any austerity but rather vigor, movement and 
strength. They do not need quiet and seclusion 
for they are noisy in themselves. 

But, they need to express nobility as much as 
their neighbours, for athletism brings the students 
together in noble competition, and being in itself 
training the mind as well, it is not devoid of edu¬ 
cational qualities. 

Symbolically however, athletic facilities are sub¬ 
ordinate to their academic counterparts for their 
function is a means and not an end; the body 
being the instrument to serve and to help the 
mind; the master, to strengthen and excel. Archi¬ 
tectural overemphasis would therefore be out of 
place and would mean to a university set-up as 
little as overdeveloped muscles. 

A university training should, however, be more 
than a process of learning facts and data by phy¬ 
sically healthy and individuals of potential. It 
should be in itself a rounder picture of the world, 
as to prepare strong characters fit to deal with 
all the facets of real life, and divorced from it. 

Thus, when we say that a person has a univer¬ 
sity education, we understand that he has such a 
training as to also become a well rounded indi¬ 
vidual, acquainted with and exposed to diversified 
experiences, helped to acquired a mature picture 
of the essentials in life. 


Eleven 


It implies then tl lat a university is not meant 
to be a mere source' of information, but a plat¬ 
form from where the student can freel y unite and 
feel with the human element on the premise of 
high ethic standards, without running the risks 
and dangers of the outside free and materialistic 
competition, without the toughness of the business 
world. He thus tries to measure and balance him¬ 
self as an entire human'being, to grasp the to¬ 
tality. to expand his horizons. He achieves this 
through the prerogative of a wide range of extra 
curricular activities. He has to be aware that they 
are prerogative of which he has to make full and 
intelligent use. 

Active discussion and extra curricular activity 
of ones own choice should therefore be a chal¬ 
lenge, an enrichment, a welcome occasion there¬ 
fore be a student can measure himself in noble 
competition, keep himself alert, discover his own 
talents and capabilities, get to know and evaluate 
himself better. 

Discussion and debate are the most essentially 
academic of all the extracurricular activities, for 
they necessitate clear thinking and intensive study. 
They provide excellent training as well in reason¬ 
ing. I hey are for those who are willing to work. 

The very excellence of these activities is that 
fundamentally they are the fruits of the classroom. 
By these fruits the work of the classroom shall be 
known. They reveal the success or failure of the 
classroom itsc If. Th ey are the mirrors in which 
we can see ourselves, and our wo rk. If the stu- 
dents do not. on their own initiative, carry on ac¬ 
tivities springing out of their studies, then you 
may count on it that, however well the tests are 
met. the studies are of little value. If the studies 
in the classroom have no outside effect, lead to 
no outside activities, what expectation can you 
have that they will lead to activity, after the col¬ 
lege days are done? If they do not stimulate 
spontaneous free outside action, if they are the 
learning of lessons and giving them back, then 
the results of our training are typically small. 
We may send out good, well meaning boys, 
but we shall not send out men of intellectual 
power and grip. (Alexander Meiklejohn, The 
Liberal College. ) 

Scholarship is the search for the heart of man. 
The function of the university is related to the 
great function of national life. Therefore true 
scholarship should be related to National life. 
I he complete training of the intellectual powers 
is what benefits national life. (Woodrow Wil¬ 
son The braining of the Intellect. ) 

Social activities on the other hand, should not 
be over emphasized. They are not of the same 
value for the student, for there are many ways 
by which they can prove distracting, take up all 
ambition, absorb all thoughts. 

Nevertheless it doesn’t seem to be a good prac¬ 
tice to erect artificial barriers that look like stig¬ 
mas and prohibitions, for the human soul has its 
own rights and demands as well, especially with¬ 
in certain types of oversensitive individuals. 


It is rather beneficial for the student on campus 
to feel that he is in the centre of everything, that 
nothing reasonably essential to him is out of his 
reach or missing from his everyday environment- 
in a centre where he gets many opportunities and 
a free choice a! that, a fact that gives him a sense 
of freedom. Thus he will feel not as a prisoner 
deprived of anything worthwhile in living. He 
will plan his activities according to his inclina¬ 
tions. through the stimulus and encouragement 
that he finds. Sociability is inherent in most 
human group activities without any need for 
special emphasis on it. 

Finally, all depends on the real spirit that will 
breathe and dominate on Campus, whether it 
shall be the spirit of true scholarship or of pe¬ 
dantry. Hereby the physical facilities of the cam¬ 
pus may greatly help in displaying a character 
and an atmosphere conducive to learning. 

1. TO PLAN IS: 

To create proper facilities for lecturing, study, 
research, etc. 

To create a centre of actions and a community 
of living. 

To facilitate free intercommunication arnong 
persons and between buildings, whereby the 
spaces should be sheltered in winter, pleasant 
during the summer. Ditto for inter-communication 
between open spaces. 

bo create many and different locations of in¬ 
terest indoors and outdoors conducive to students 
and faculty to study,, to meditate, or to congre¬ 
gate. 

' To emphasize first cultural then athletic facili¬ 
ties and last social ones. 

To emphasize active entertainment rather than 
passive entertainment. 

bheatre (drama) concerts and art exhibits 
should have preference over square dances and 
ball nights. 

Participation in journalism and politics and 
manipulation in hobby workshops should further 
enable students to have their own try in self ex¬ 
pression. 

2. TO DESIGN IS: 

To create spaces ranging from very large to 
very small to fit the individuals and the large 
crowds and to include moments of contrast and 
surprise. At least one building should be rather 
bulky or tall to give strength to the notion of the 
indispensabilitv of learning in today s society. 

At least one building or building complex (the 
one chosen for special emphasis) should be con¬ 
ceived in such a way as to impress respect and 
aw 7 e upon the student and visitor alike, suggest¬ 
ing something great, although kind, earnest, al¬ 
though friendly, where he should not enter with¬ 
out desire, then puzzling as to stimulate his en¬ 
quiring mind, familiar as an old jacket, yet every 
dav anew. Conducive to study through congen¬ 
iality and intimacy. Conducive to action through 
such lines and forms that suggest progress, uplift, 
movement and open horizons. 


Architecture As A Matter Of General 
Culture In The Spirit Of Our Times 


CULTURE: 

Culture is an expression of intellectual think¬ 
ing of a group of people at a certain period of 
time. 

Culture is a reflection of the ideals, thoughts 
and attitudes of the people in a society. 

Culture is a specific stage of advancement — 
the enlightenment and refinement of taste that 
is acquired hy intellectual and aesthetic training. 

Culture is the degree of understanding of things 
not material. It is the outcome of an educational 
process. It becomes a second nature. 

Architecture, therefore, as being the medium to 
accommodate the demands of a given society will 
invariably reflect the cultural fabric of that society. 

Because our society is technologically oriented, 
we are able to solve technical and functional prob¬ 
lems rationally but we often overlook the human 
element. 1 he fast technological progress has not 
allowed time for intellectual maturity. 

ARCHITECTURE: 

In a general sense, architecture is the entire 
man made physical environment. We can speak 
of the architecture of this or that town and vil¬ 
lage meaning the building bulk of certain spe¬ 
cific local quality. But we cannot call every single 
building architecture except where there has been 
a conscious attempt to create comprehensive order 
coupled wi th self expression, aesthetic or other¬ 
wise. Hie attempt may also be subconscious 
wherever there is tradition and some level of 
good taste and an inborn sense of order. 

Speaking of architecture in a general sense — 
defining thus the architectural appearance of an 
entire settlement as the product of a speci fic social 
group ,— similarity of the individual components 
is accepted and even desirable if necessary. With 
this in mind, we automatically embrace the do¬ 
main of city planning and civic design towards a 
total architecture. Architecture, then, as a collec¬ 
tive statement, is an integral part of large scale 
city planning. 

A visual quality of collective architecture is 
typically expressed by tbe uniform use of ma¬ 
terials. technics, climatic solution or other condi¬ 
tions, does not necessarily imply beauty. Applied 
to a single building or a complex of buildings, a 
good visual quality is the underlying idea where¬ 
by the architect may addi tionally try to convey a 
message, a conscious feeling, a theme — an in¬ 


tellectual quality. 

Architecture is not a pure but an applied, a 
social, art. The picture of culture is reflected in 
the architecture of an era is not always a clear 
picture, but often limes badly distorted. Human 
action does not always mirror motive. 

Modern architecture is a protest against con¬ 
ventions. It reflects controversy and indifference in 
public opinion. Stylistic gimmicks constantly 
changing indicate the restlessness and upheaval 
of our society. But modern architecture should 
be more than a protest against the conditions of 
our time. It should indicate the ideals our society 
is si riving towards. 

In previous cultural eras there was a natural 
evolution of birth, maturity, and decline, i.e. the 
generating idea or trend, the high pitch or true 
expression of an era and the degenerating super- 
fici ality or mere decoration. During the high pitch 
period, great leaders used to appear: eg, the artistic 
giants of the Renaissance. 

I oday the spirit of our time is technology and 
the notion of outer space. The present evolution 
happens too quickly, the technological methods 
and build-materials too numerous. There is not 
time left for maturity with the result that the so- 
called architect leaders have developed too many 
personal styles tending towards rather decorative 
architecture. The mature expression of our time 
is not evident. 

The corporation or corporate client, as the new 
patron of the arts — of which the University is 
leader as a prime source of thinking, research, 
and culture — can realize an intellectual order 
provided it does not succumb to materialism, mere 
prestige, and appeal to the masses or conformity. 

Because we are living in an age of science, mass 
production and standardization, big business, and 
fast travel, the personal expression of the archi¬ 
tect mav not be valid. 

Pre vious North American architecture was a 
borrowing of wyles from former cultures due to 
tbe lack of essential intellect from which true 
symbol architecture can be formulated in an ever 
changing social structure. 1 he architect should be 
aware of society in order to interpret and design 
rationally. Architecture can be valid and vital if 
the spirit of change and growth is frankly ex¬ 
pressed upon a foundation of social principles and 
human outlooks. 
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The topic of the conference. Architecture for 
the Canadian Prairies ”, dealt with one of the 
most neglected and yet most pressing problems 
facing the development of architecture in the 
Canadian West. A lack of concern for and ability 
to consider and take full advantage of the 
peculiarities of our climatic and topographical 
conditions is resulting in cities and towns which 
are distinguished by their drabness and their 
failure to provide an appropriate environment for 
full, enjoyable living. Yet a fresh, carefully con¬ 
sidered approach to architecture and planning, 
based on a comprehensive understanding of all 
conditions peculiar to a region, could produce 
communities full of visual beauty and of best 
service to their occupants. 

Through the participation of men of vision and 
experience, the Conference endeavoured to analyze 
the pertinent aspects of architecture and planning 
in detail and focused on new ways of achieving 
a meaningful urban environment in harmony with 
the Prairie scene and its traditions. 

It is significant that this conference should form 
part of the 50th Anniversary Celebration program 
of Manitoba’s School of Architecture which, 
throughout its history, has played a leading role 
in the development of architecture and planning 
in the Prairie Provinces. 

The School of Architecture gratefully acknowledges the gen¬ 
erous assistance of The Canada Council, The Manitoba Asso¬ 
ciation of Architects and The Students' Architectural Society. 


Ralph Erskine was born and educated in Eng¬ 
land. After receiving his professional training at 
the Regent Street Polytechnic, he became an As¬ 
sociate of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and an Associate Member of the Town Planning 
Institute. In 1939 he went to Stockholm and spent 
the next few years working in architects offices, 
competing in architectural competitions, building 
his own home, and attending night classes in the 
Konstakademien for Fine Arts. He then moved to 
Drottningholm and established his own practice. 
To solve the office space problem, he purchased a 
Thames barge in London and. together with five 
others, sailed it to Sweden. For eleven years 
Verona has been the office for a staff of twelve. 

The catalogue of buildings designed by his 
office is an impressive list which includes housing 
for workers and for old people, blocks of flats, 
industrial buildings, schools, hotels, shopping 
centres, private residences, and the town plan for 
Svappavaara, a new mining community to be 
built north of the arctic circle. 

Mr. Erskine has done considerable research in 
the architectural problems connected with build¬ 
ing in sub-arctic regions. In this connection he has 
lectured in Holland. Japan, the Scandinavian 
countries, Poland, Switzerland and Canada. 

On the occasion of visiting our school for the Conference last 
February Mr. Erskine left, for publication, the article immediately 
folloti’ing. Erskine wrote the text, selected the illustrations and 
indicated the page layouts, which have been implemented in this 
edition. 

EolIou>ing the article is a summary of the keynote address 
which (i>as transcribed from a tape recording of the speech and 
edited down to its present form. 










KIRUNA—a mining town north of the polar circle in Sweden—1500 inhabitants. 


PRIMER FOR SUBARd 


My concern is for the cold and hitherto relatively unstudied 
parts of the world, for the arctic, the antarctic, and for the high 
and desolate mountain regions where in the practice of settling 
and building interest has largely been in finding technical solu¬ 
tions to the special problems which these regions set — solutions 
which mainly aim at permitting the application of town planning 
and architectural forms which have been developed in more 
temporate parts of the world. While this is the normal mental 
procedure in the process of colonization my experience in 
northern Sweden has led to the conviction that it is a method 
that defeats its own ends. The result is emotionally and tech¬ 
nically unsatisfactory, — a pale shadow of the achievements of 
the warmer latitudes, — and a nonchalance of the fantastic 
possibilities which a true understanding of such regions could 
exploit in creating specific human environment and a truly in¬ 
digenous modern culture for the high latitudes. 

The question is not only one of artistic or philosophical 
morals, it is one of practical portent. As the development pro¬ 
cess demands more man power and more specialized capacities 
it becomes impossible to rely on ' arctic enthusiasts . It is dif¬ 
ficult to attract the necessary personnel and having recruited 
them to retain them for a sufficiently long time to utilize their 
special knowledge and to establish communities of permanent 
and balanced character. Such communities are truly necessary 
since, whilst many men may for a time flourish in the atmo¬ 
sphere of high pay, quick advancement, extensive responsibility, 
and the possibilities for open air life which the north offers, and 
whilst children show no greater difficulty in acclimatizing them¬ 
selves, other men and most women lack contact with relatives, 
and the amenities of the southern town — its shops and plea¬ 


sures, its well developed school system for the children and its 
many other assets. The advantages of the frontier are few 
for women, who are often left as alone as the golf widow of 
the south, and becomes a work, hunting or fishing widows. Soon¬ 
er or later they reject the insufficiency and claustrophobia of 
the frontier community and draw their husbands and family out 
again in the rhythm of constant personnel change which helps 
to make efficient enterprise so difficult and expensive in these 
parts of the world. 

To find the “melody” for the “subarctic life which gives 
material, emotional and spiritual satisfaction firmly fixed in the 
specific of the region is the only way of avoiding the nostalgic 
"longing away” which adds to the natural stresses of the cli¬ 
mate and isolation, — the lapp illness of the far north of 
Scandinavia. 

In the following I will try to establish 

1. The arctic situation. 

2. The aim of the designer in the north. 

3. An analysis of subarc tic problems. 

4. A synthesis in the form of projec ts. 

The Character Of The Regions 

The Antarctic, a continent, surrounded by stormy oceans 
has a savage glacial climate and habitations here need a very 
high degree of protection, a need which can well override all 
other considerations. It is isolated in the world and is so far 
only visited by scientists. But the first tourist round trip will 
visit it this summer (from Sweden) and some habitation will 
surely be established with time. 



"Modernized Eskimo. 


The Southern Boundary. 


Native Lapp Cultu 



























fic COMMUNITIES 


7 he Arctic, a sea surrounded by land has, apart from cer¬ 
tain coastal regions, a climate tbat is one of tbe least stormy 
in tbe world, and a precipitation of rain and snow tbat is less 
than many desert regions. During tbe summer because of tbe 
constant presence of tbe sun, and during tbe winter when it 
sbincs but briefly and tbe seas are frozen there is little daily 
variation of tbe overall seasonal temperature, and resulting from 
tbis still air and settled weather. Within tbe arctic are tbe partly 
glaciated islands like Greenland where snow and ice never dis¬ 
appear. 

The Subarctic zone which is already partly inhabited is a 
great circumpolar region stretching from the polar sea to well 
south of tbe tree line. 

To tbe north tbe sub-arctic consists mainly of tbe flat bleak 
treeless tundra formed by tbe prehistoric glaciers and now held 
frozen for nine months of tbe year by ground frost. In tbe 
south it goes over into tbe conifer forest of tbe cold temperate 
zone. In May tbe ground begins to thaw and plants start their 
short summer of flowering and growth, clouds of insects fill tbe 
air and numberless birds move up from tbe south. Tbe tundra 
becomes a landscape of lakes and ponds, each one formed by 
the snow water of many years and unable to drain away be¬ 
cause of tbe frozen ground below. In the forest regions lim¬ 
ited cultivation is possible. By September tbe days are shorten¬ 
ing rapidly and the frost has taken control again. Tbe snow 
does not always follow immediately and there may be a long 
dark autumn before tbe snow transforms tbe landscape into a 
new and lighter form. Tbe region has an everchanging beauty 
and visual variety tbat derives from its violently contrasting sea¬ 
sons. 


In historic times tbe subarctic was inhabited by nomads and 
hunters, by Iapps, eskimos and indians and was largely un¬ 
known to tbe rest of tbe world. It lay far from tbe great trade 
routes tbat traversed tbe warmer oceans and continents. Those 
southerners who penetrated tbe region were trappers, traders 
and prospectors, men of adventurous nature who were not na¬ 
tural community builders. They assimilated certain habits of 
the native peoples and adapted southern life. They created no 
northern culture of greater value, but influenced and destroyed 
tbat of tbe native northerners who, having solved tbe problems 
of subarctic life, based their culture and traditions on these 
solutions. 

To-day tbe subarctic is growing rapidly in importance. Tbe 
modern industrialized world is using new techniques to enter, 
conquer and exploit tbe region. It is seeking its minerals, its 
timber and its sources of power, and tbe possibilities for new 
experiences of recreation. Above tbe region fly tbe new polar 
airways, — tbe direct air routes from continent to continent 
which can give tbe arctic world a central position in travel, and 
as a regrettable consequence of tbis, in strategy. These new 
activities are introducing more and more permanent settlements 
to tbe zone. People are moving from populous areas to small 
communities in an isolated land with unfamiliar conditions, and 
must be given those amenities they previously enjoyed. 

As usual when settlers move into a new country they at¬ 
tempt to recreate their old homes but without success. Modern 
man must, like tbe Eskimo before them, use bis resources to ar¬ 
rive by intuition, by analysis and synthesis at an indigenous 
culture. 



























Villa in Sweden incorporating much of the theories on arctic living described here. 



Above: Winter^The protecting outer shell. 


Above: Interior, protection, warmth, freedom. 


The essentials of this human and physical situation make 
necessary the realization of the violence and the drama of the 
contrasts of the region and a restatement of the protective func¬ 
tion of buildings and towns. 

The contrasts. 

a. The warmth, the brilliant light and the teeming life of 

summer •— the cold dark sterility of winter: each 

creates a protection need. 

b. The consequential changes in human spirits and the rhy¬ 
thmic change of social life from the extrovert of summer 
to the introvert of winter: — this gives an ever changing 
experience of society, towns and buildings. 

c. The geographical isolation in an extensive and often wild 
nature, and the resultant impact of a human milieu. 
Wild nature is everywhere and the human is the ex¬ 
ception, (the opposite of the man-made world of the 
temperate zone): — the man-made needs protection and 
intensification. 

The protective function. 

a. The intensively protective character of the barrier be¬ 
tween in and out and of the heating system are 
the sine qua non of the sub-arctic — without these no 
life. 

b. The lighter, open sun-catchers and mosquito and wind- 
protective units in the summer period are for comfort 
and are of a completely different and contrasting char¬ 
acter to the above. 

Thus develops the winter cell surrounded by, but separated 
from summer units. The one envelopes and protects life, and 
the other shields and makes it more pleasant. The one is a 
momentous reality, the other a gracious acoutremcnt. Here are 
the basic elements of a modern and indigenous architecture for 
the high latitudes. 



Below: Summer freedom. (' 
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Winter cei 


summer units. Structural separation. 


Flats and shops at Vaxjo, Tibro and Gyttorp. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING COMJVl 


COLD Reduce surface. 



protection 



Protect structure. 

Do not break the envelope. 



Apply structural and aesthetic separation between summer and 
winter units. 




Passage inside — outside. An important happening in subarctic 
life. 



Twenty 
























































N1TY AND BUILDING DESIGN 




Hah in Kirtma. 
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Villa Nordmarh — Sloclt/iolm. 


FROST. The ground except in permafrost regions gives pro 
lection which can he utilized. 


EXTREME SUB-ARCTIC AND ARCTIC TEMPERATE SUB-ARCTIC 



Simple building forms reduce frost damage, heat loss and build¬ 
ing costs; give northern aesthetic. 



SNOW. Should be used as a protective ally, 



but can give snow slide and ice up on roofs. 



7 tventy-one 






















































FACTORS (continued) 




W IND is cold-protection, becomes essential. Guard against snow¬ 
drift or utilize it — snow aesthetics. 




Jadraas. 


Borga Hotel. 


Villa in Slocksund. 
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SUNLIGHT nearly always a friend; but low angle. Collect and 
reflect it, except at midnight. 










































MICROCLIMATE. 

air drainage. 


Seek protection and radiation, control cold 



Iraas Forest markers housing. 


Villa Strom, Stocksum 




VEGETATION is small in scale and limited in choice. 

Adjust the scale of buildings, protect plants in outdoor spaces. 
Utilize ground forms, rocks, etc. 



Housing in Svappavaara. 


Vegetation can also winter indoors. 
Villa at Slorvik — Section. 





























Housing ul Judraus. 
Coffea ■— Director s room. 






























INTERIORS warm to touch ancl experience. 

Can give feeling of openness and freedom within the outer pro¬ 
tecting shell. 


Borg a Hotel. 


Twenty-five 

































Liilea Shopping Centre — a covered and heated 
community centre. 


AGGREGATION. V aried functions move together for com¬ 
mon protection and for intensification of the social function. 







The Antarctic Toum? Not suitable in the subarctic where there 
is a summer. The danger of over protection. 








































































































































Restaurant — dance. 


Supermarket. 


A shop. 


Cinema. 




Internal Shopping street. 


All photographs are from Lulea Shopping Centre. 










A Grammer For High Latitudes 

The cold leads to reduction of envelope surface for space 
confinement. Agglomeration of many functions under envelope 
for common warmth, and community of function. Experience 
of protection and of heating equipment. Covered circulation in 
winter. 

The warm period s shortness leads to intensive desire to 
experience summer freedom and activities during the few weeks 
it is possible and leads to many summer arrangements. 

Snow leads to covered ways, space sweep outdoors for 
clearing machines, catchment, lay up and disposal areas for 
snow. Snow controls, snow aesthetics. 

Ground frost. In the lower latitudes the ground has a more 
equable climate than the air, and should be used to help pro¬ 
tect the building. In the higher latitudes the thermal instability 
of the permafrost layer may lead buildings to renounce the 
ground. 

Light conditions. Extremes of summer light and winter 
dark gives psychological stress. Need for night shading in sum¬ 
mer and for cold exclusion as well as illumination in winter 
leads to the variable window. Outdoor illumination and snow 
reflexes reduce winter darkness. 

Wind. Cold air movement gives intense discomfort, wind 
protection becomes vital, but summer air movement disperses 
mosquitoes, — variable screening can be necessary. Wind drift 
in snow can be utilized in clearance and in snow aesthetics. 

Air drainage. In very cold weather there is often relative 
calm. The drainage of cold air to low places and into pockets 
becomes very apparent and can lead to great temperature dif¬ 
ferences. Drainage away from buildings and communities should 
be facilitated and pockets avoided. 

Heat radiation. Is positive except during summer nights. As 
sun radiation is common and warm air the exception shadow 
is usually evil. But north windows arc cold in winter and hot 
in the night sun of summer. South slopes and south walls are 
a source of comfort and heat economy, and give night shadow 
in summer. 

Fauna. The wilderness offers hunting, fishing and open air 
activities all the year. The insect plague leads to control by 
screens, spraying and even by encouraging air movement in 
summer. 

Vegetation. Sterile skeletons in the snow, ubiquitous sum¬ 
mer green and autumn red. The botanical limitation and sen¬ 
sitiveness leads to a precious attitude with “artificial”, pro¬ 
tected and formal treatment of outdoor and indoor gardens. 

rhe isolation and these extreme conditions create tensions. 
This leads to clustering and to a high standard of social and 
cultural equipment in towns. Personal relationships arc espe¬ 
cially important and often difficult. The community must offer 
both possibilities for social life and for personal isolation. Varied 
human talents should be attracted to avoid the onesided em¬ 
phasis on the practical professions which is normal in the north. 



A township in the low subarctic. Screen for improved micro climate, traffic segregation, concentration of activities (church work, play, commerce, school, etc.) 
in the centre and foreground, parallel covered and open communications to all dwellings. 


^Jialf-the town looks inward for the sociable peo- 
\ pie, half outwards for the "self-contained. 























































The arctic city, compact bowl shaped to catch the sun, walled against wind. 




The New Towns 

Northern towns must become free of the colonial attitude 
and base their own culture on their own way of life. They 
should, due to their isolation be made more attractive and gen¬ 
uine than their equivalent in more southerly latitudes. They 
should be intensive communities with rich amenities and possi¬ 
bilities for varied activities. They should cluster to form a hu¬ 
man milieu in the desert:— the green town belongs to regions 
where vegetation is profuse and friendly, where the stone town 
becomes a desert and nature is distant, here the opposite is 
true. Within this milieu should be formal planting with exotic 
vegetation — such as apple trees. From it a view over the sur¬ 
rounding landscape, especially if there arc many indoor or 
underground workers. There should be well heated and lighted 
communications, piazzas, and gardens, covered for bad weather, 
but open to good weather. They should be planned to offer easy 
human contacts, but also personal freedom and privacy. Even 
more than others they should be based on tec hnical rationaliza¬ 
tion and standardization as building costs arc enormous, but 
such standardization should offer a maximum of human choice: — 
rational or irrational. 

It is possible to widen the grammar of subarctic life, but 
not create a new existence form — the threads of contact with 
the south are sustained, and the subarctic dweller should not 
become even more isolated by an over emphasis of the excep¬ 
tional in his existence. The changes in the structure of his town 
and society should help his life to become truer to his situation, 
and help him to live with instead of against it. 


/ he centre, a protected complex of many functions. 



In the centre unarmed and protected streets, openahle to find 
weather in the spring and summer. 
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The following is a summary of the Keynote Address delivered 
by Erskine at the Manitoba Association of Architects Conference 
last February. It was prepared from the transcription for pub¬ 
lication in Perspective by Professor Claude de Forest. 


WHAT IT IS TO BE AN ARCHITECT 


by Ralph Erskine, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


Although I have come in answer to your invitation 
to tell you something of my experiences in design¬ 
ing for the northern latitudes—especially in Swe¬ 
den—my main reason for accepting your invitation 
was to find out what I could learn from your ex¬ 
periences here in the Canadian Prairies. 

It is an old obsession of mine, this business of 
the specific situation, especially the northern situ¬ 
ation. I landed in Sweden before the war with 
all the preconceived ideas of an Englishman: the 
romance of the north, the bears, the moose, the 
vast forests and the long winters: and I must say 
that during the whole time I have lived in Swe¬ 
den I have never ceased to be fascinated by all 
these things and my preoccupation with climate 
and the environment has grown into a sort of 
obsession. 

However, this afternoon we are concerned with 
what it is to be an architect.” But perhaps be- 
fore we try to answer this question, we should ask 
ourselves the most basic of all questions: what is 
architecture? This question is of vital importance 
in this age where there are so many isms and 
trends. Let me state right away my conviction that 
architecture is the most factual of the arts because 
it is concerned only with realities. Symbolism, ex¬ 
pressionism, sculptural architecture are things I 
do not believe in. The contrary may be apparent 
in some of my work, but when this is the case, I 
do not look upon it as strength, but rather as a 
weakness. 

Let us not forget that the ultimate reality, the 
basis of all real architecture, are the human asso¬ 
ciations between people, people who have differ¬ 
ent characters and different dreams. Somehow we 
have to help them find the environment in which 
they can lead the life they are hoping for. 

One further important consideration is the ques¬ 
tion of time. How do we design in this period of 
rapid change? I believe that the architect of to¬ 
day can no longer afford to be involved with the 
old Renaissance ideas of creating the complete, 
totally defined work of art. Instead, the modern 
architect-planner has to learn to appreciate, un¬ 
derstand and manipulate change. This we have 
tried to achieve in our scheme for the town of 
Svappavaara where the citizens themselves could 
decide the ultimate extent of the community for 
themselves. 


But now to the topic. What do you imagine 
architecture is ? What are your hopes for it? 
What can we, who have been in this game for 
some time, tell you about it which could possibly 
belp you to either do something good, or at least 
to avoid our mistakes? 

For me, architecture is the most fascinating pro¬ 
fession that could possibly exist — a profession 
which demands very big responsibilities. This can 
be a burden, but it cannot be avoided. It demands 
an extraordinarily large number of capacities, but 
fortunately you are not really required to be an 
expert in any of them, althou gh, of course, you 
must have an extremely good general understand¬ 
ing of all of them. 

The various responsibilities the architect has to¬ 
ward others can be listed as follows: 

1. The architect and the community 

2. The architect and the user of architecture 

5. T he architect and the client 

4 . The architect and the authorities 

5. 1 he architect and the builder 

6. The architect and his office 

and finally, perhaps the most difficult one: 

7. The architect and himself. 

First and foremost is the architect s responsibil¬ 
ity to the community. Communities, I believe, are 
one of the things that are most important. Com¬ 
munities are made for people by people, and they 
are made of things, only a few of which are build¬ 
ings. This is a vital point which we quite often 
ignore. In an autocratic society, the buildings 
(themselves) are usually the most important ele¬ 
ments. But in a democratic society it is the people 
and the community as a whole that are of over¬ 
riding importance. 

This concept is generally not understood by the 
architect. The architect designs buildings. The de¬ 
sign of buildings is important in the sense that 
the structure, the windows and the sanitary equip¬ 
ment must be well designed. But it is not the job 
for the modern architect—who is unquestionably 
meant to design communities—-to build a monu¬ 
ment for himself or for his client. In other words 
I think that one can say that an autocratic society 
is one where the architect can be a master creator, 
and that in a humanistic, or democratic, society 
he is a helper, a kind of midwife who helps the 
healthy things which have come into this world 
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to be born. 1 bis is not really the very proud tiling 
that architecture is represented as in the archi¬ 
tectural press! Architecture should really be a 
rather humble job which one somehow has to 
learn to do very well. 

Of course, this does not mean that one does an 
incomplete job. The building first of all must func¬ 
tion properly. I believe, however, that aside from 
this, the most important consideration is how the 
building relates to other buildings, to the street, 
to the way people come in contact with it; and 
also its relationship to the surrounding landscape, 
the sun, the wind, the whole physical environment. 

A building must give protection and must be 
so lidly built. It should also have good spatial 
organization and, if possible, beauty. This goes 
without saying. But somehow these things cannot 
be applied to the job; they have to come from 
within the job itself. To quote Louis Kahn: “The 
way it has to be’ . But the most important char¬ 
acteristic of a building is that it is an instrument 
of social contact. The architect should be aware 
of the many processes of human association he 
can help to develop, without necessarily knowing 
where they can lead. He has to find some way of 
making this process live and to give it a chance 
of being creative. 

Do not pretend to know everything, but have 
a questioning mind. In one’s uncertainty at the 
beginning, one often feels that one has to pretend 
to know all the answers. Mistakes are unavoid¬ 
able, but they become acceptable only if one has 
tried to do one’s best, and if one strives to realize 
them and tries not to repeat them. 

Louis Kahn said: “The city is a house, and the 
house is a city”. The house has a roof, walls, win¬ 
dows, drainpipes, a heating system. The city has 
the same elements. It is made up of houses, streets 
and telegraph poles, signs and shops, and schools, 
and God knows what. It is one large complex— 
a complex which is furthermore part of the sur¬ 
rounding region. Today, when the architect de¬ 
signs a building, he does not seem to be inter¬ 
ested in bricks and drain pipes. Yet he should 
think of these elements being an essential part of 
the building and should consider the building to 
be part of the community, and the community to 
be part of the country, and the country part of the 
world. 

This, somehow, seems to me to be the only 
reasonable way of thinking. If there is any real 
meaning in modern architecture and planning, I 
think that it lies in this approach. It is not so 
much a question of aluminum and glass, glazed 
brick, subtle articulation, or this or that. It is a 
matter of how people can live together in well 
designed communities. 

A term most frequently used by architects is 
“space’ , and I feel that in most instances it is 
misused. Space is abstract: it can denote the vol¬ 
ume of a cylinder or the distance between here 
and the moon. But architecture has little to do 
with abstraction since it is concerned with peo¬ 


ple. Perhaps instead of talking about space we 
should talk about place ’. Place is something 
where people are: where they move, rest, work. 
When people are engaged in a space, space be¬ 
comes place. 

In architecture, compromise cannot be avoided. 
But the architect s duty is to make the best choices 
of a great number of alternate possibilities, and 
furthermore to give the people who wi 11 be using 
the building the possibility of making their own 
choices. The architect should not strive to'make 
the complete thing. It is not the job of the archi¬ 
tect to make homes; his job is to make houses 
in which it is easy to make homes! 

Before deciding what to build and how to build 
it. the architect must know why to build. I would 
like to illustrate this by using as examples two 
Embassy buildings in New Delhi: the American 
Embassy and the Norwegian Embassy. 1 have 
chosen the American Embassy by Ed Stone be- 
cause it is typical of most and also because you 
are no doubt familiar with it. Like most of the 
others, it has characteristics which, I feel, are es¬ 
sentially the characteristics of the old autocratic 
Rajah regime and of the old social structure which 
India is trying to abolish. 

The first thing you notice about the Embassy 
is that there are many ways of stopping you of 
getting there. You arrive there along a main road 
with white walls at each side, and there are big 
gates which can be closed to keep you out. Then 
you take a long drive in your car up to the build¬ 
ing, and having gotten near it, you have to deviate 
around a traffic circle which has a fountain in the 
middle, and which is plainly another barrier. It 
should be pointed out, however, that most Indians 
do not own cars, but come on foot and therefore 
this long avenue-—though it may be a beautiful 
spectacle.—is rather a damn nuisance in that hot 
climate. Before entering the building, you have to 
cross a moat on a bridge. Of course, everybody 
knows that a moat is for keeping people out. 
Having successfully crossed the moat, you then 
see a most impressive emblem extremely autocratic, 
and you have to pass under it to enter the build¬ 
ing. You enter into a large courtyard, in the cen¬ 
ter of which there is a lake. The reason for the 
lake is to impart a sense of coolness, but you know 
that this could have been done very much better 
by air conditioning. The offices of the Embassy 
staff surround the lake, and rather than rowing 
from one office to another you know that these 
people have their electronic intercommunication 
devices, which are very useful things. But these 
devices cannot replace the personal contact of sit¬ 
ting in front of a man seeing his expression and 
hearing his voice. 

The Norwegian Embassy, on the other hand, 
is a building which makes no great gestures. It 
doesn t symbolize anything. It is a rather cool 
and pleasant place, rather unprotected, but nicely 
located and very accessible. To me it was the 
only Embassy which had appreciated why to 
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build: to have their executives at the service of 
the people. They had also understood what to 
build: this obviously bad something to do with 
their beliefs and hopes about the Indian people’s 
independence. And how to build: it was built 
with good materials and built well. The result 
was very beautiful. This seemed to be the only 
building in New Delhi which talked about the 
Western ideal of democracy. 

The architect and the user is the next most im¬ 
portant relationship. (Notice that I make a distinc¬ 
tion between the client*—the man who finances the 
building—and the user, the person who actually 
lives or works in the building). The user very 
often is not present during any discussions one 
has during the design- stage of a project. Yet he 
is the one most directly affected by your decisions. 
And because this is so, 1 feel that after my re¬ 
sponsibility to the community, my next one is to 
the user and not to the client. When you design 
a community, for example, you do not design it 
for the authorities, or the inspector, or the finan¬ 
cier, but you design it for the people who will be 
living there. And in order to find out what they 
want or need, you have to go to them and talk 
with them. Planning becomes meaningless when 
you divorce yourself from human contact. You 
soon find out that people have specific needs and 
that they demand a great variety of living accom¬ 
modations. So one of your main tasks is to de¬ 
velop your intuition as far as their possible needs 
and to provide them with the largest numbers of 
choices, so that they can select the type of dwell¬ 
ing that suits their needs best. 

Architect and Client. Toward your client you 
have your normal responsibilities to build for the 
kind of function he needs, to build economically, 
within the time limit envisioned, and so on. How- 
ever, it is very important that you should consider 
your client s requirements with a very open mind. 
But the architect must have very sound and firm 
beliefs. Inasmuch as he is engaged in the shap¬ 
ing of the environment, he has a very big respon¬ 
sibility to the whole of the community. The work 
one does must communicate about today’s situa¬ 
tion. This means, among other things, that in 
every situation where your client asks you to do 
something which you are convinced is not for the 
good of the user or the community, or which is 
not compatible with the belief and ideals which 
you hold, there is only one thing for you to do: 
and that is to say NO. That is the final right and 
the essential right the architect has against the 
client. This is the thing that must be accepted by 
everybody who enters the profession or architec¬ 
ture and planning. 

1 he architecture and the authorities. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that architects complain about the 
lack of understanding on the part of the authori¬ 
ties or the client. This is complete nonsense. be- 
cause the architect thus assumes that these people 
know at least as much, if not more about archi¬ 
tecture than they do. Too many architects take 


instructions from their clients or authorities with¬ 
out questioning. I here is no sense in being an 
architect on those terms. However, don t believe 
that you are infallible. Don’t believe that archi¬ 
tecture is a very precise science or art. Be ready 
to learn from other people. 

It is quite obvious that if there is any purpose 
in your professional training, it is that you fulfill 
your duties and rights as architects and explain 
and propose things. Winnipeg is in need of a 
plan. It would be quite ridiculous for tbe archi¬ 
tects to sit back and wait lor the politicians or the 
administrators to come forward and say: we want 
a plan. You don I wait for the patient to ask for 
help. T bis is very important. 

This happened in Sweden in the 1950’s. Mod¬ 
ern architecture, for the Swedish architects was 
very much bound up with their dream about tbe 
brave new world, the structure of the society they 
hoped to form. It was far more a matter of com¬ 
munity structure, social organisms, social organiza¬ 
tion. than a question of aesthetics. As a result of 
this, the architects formed compact little groups. 
They could agree with one another, and they went 
out and informed the people about what they 
bel ieved in. Architecture is front page news in all 
the newspapers and on the radio and competitions 
are publicized by a group of competent architec¬ 
tural journalists who keep the public informed. 

The architect and the builder. When it comes 
lo the practical aspect of building, the builder 
and tbe workmen on the site often know more 
about construction than the architect does. The 
lads in the office, when they work out the details, 
quite often worry. If the site is near, l tell them 
lo speak to the foreman. Since he builds with bis 
hands and handles materials all the time, he 
really does—or should—know his detailing. There 
are a lot of things builders know about the or¬ 
ganization and techniques of building that the 
architect never learns. If you collaborate with 
them, then you can do a good job. 

One of the things I find very difficult for myself 
to learn is the importance of getting the drawings 
done on time. This has a profound impact on the 
economy of a job, especially in Sweden where 
they cannot afford to throw anything away, 
including time. It is a total waste. 

Accuracy is another important factor. It is ex¬ 
tremely embarrassing, when you go to tbe site 
and bear the builders and tbe workmen complain 
about difficulties which are created because of in¬ 
accuracies in the working drawings. Since we are 
in this position of planner and co-ordinator, then 
for heaven’s sake let us do our job professionally, 
and not as amateurs. In other words: let us do 
it well. 

The architect and his office: In Sweden, office 
work is a matter of teamwork. This is partly due 
to the changing economic structure of the modern 
Swedish society—among other things thirty years 
of full employment. The whole situation between 
so-called boss and so-called employee has com- 
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pletely changed, and today we have achieved a 
status of economic, mental and emotional equality. 
It is extremely important, we find, that the design 
philosophy, the ideals of the office, even the fin¬ 
ances be known to the entire staff. 

A man leaving architecture school in Sweden 
is fairly useful right away. In purchasing power 
he will get at least half as much again as a man 
leaving school here. In other words, salaries are 
high, but all work has to be productive. Efficiency 
in one’s work is most important, and at present 
we are very much concerned with rationalizing 
the working drawing stage. However it seems 
rather impossible to shorten—through rationaliza¬ 
tion—the all-important initial design stage with¬ 
out reducing the quality of the final product. We 
are very much concerned to keep the mental and 
emotional aspects well balanced so that the peo¬ 
ple feel happy with their work. 

The architect and himself. They say in Sweden 
that the only man who thinks it is difficult to 
design buildings is the architect himself. This is 
unquestionably true. It always strikes me that in 
the matter of putting up a building that keeps out 
warm and that keeps out the snow and the rain, 
the engineers and the builders know how to do 
this better than we can. But architecture intro¬ 
duces a lot of problems which are very important 
because they are human problems. It is these 
problems that make this business of building more 
difficult. 

Humbleness toward others must be one of the 
major attributes of the architect. Always be pre¬ 
pared to learn. The older you get the more you 
realize that you know very little, and that the 
only way of doing a good job is to discuss mat¬ 
ters and take up a large number of ideas from 
other people, and do not relax your ideals! There 


are certain ideals which are absolutely fundamen¬ 
tal and must never be forgotten. We always must 
be doing the best job we can do. It is inadmissible 
to say: this is good enough for these people. 

On the other hand, there must be flexibility in 
execution, because there is no certainty that there 
is only one proper way of doing a thing. Archi¬ 
tect, artist, technician, economist, organizer, dip¬ 
lomat: these are some of the capacities an archi¬ 
tect should have. Every architect combines these 
qualities in different proportions. Architects, as 
all other people, have different capacities and dif¬ 
ferent strong points, and this is something to be 
pleased about. It is very dangerous to generalize, 
to talk about the average” Swede, for example. 
It is much more important to find out the differ¬ 
ence between Smith and Jones and to help them 
to meet their specific needs. 

Every job is as good as you yourself make it. 
If a job has not turned out well, it is not because 
of the client, nor the builder—it may be partly that 
—but obviously, since you are in the position of 
co-ordinator, planner and heaven knows what, it 
is your responsibility and nobody else’s to see that 
nothing goes wrong. There is no sense in com¬ 
plaining about it. The important thing is never 
to relax one’s ideals, but to accept one’s failures 
with regret. 

This is what it means to me to be an architect. 
What I have talked about just now I do not feel 
to be mere theoretical talk—I think it is the kind 
of philosophical bread and butter of architectural 
practice. There is no sense in standing in front of 
a group of students, a group of politicians or 
industrialists, talking about those things and then 
going back to one’s office and doing something 
totally different. This does not check up and 
won’t give you a position of confidence in the 
community. 
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Cecil Richards was born in Cornwall, England. He studied at the Cornwall and the Gui Iford 
School of Art, the Ontario College of Art, and at Cranbrook Academy of Art under Carl 
Mdies, the famous. Swedish sculptor, (a student himself of Rodin). Richards was Males’ assistant 
for some time and while at Cranbrook came in close contact with both Eliel and Eero Saarinen. 
Graduated from Cranbrook in 1948. Richards then taught at the University of Texas for four 
years and came to teach at Manitoba when the School of Art was just started. 

He has taught summerschool at Cranbrook for seven years and also at the University of British 
Columbia for five years. 


CECIL RICHARDS 








Night and Day 

Early this summer, a large sculpture of cast t 

bronze was placed on the end of the north en- j 

trance platform to the Architecture building, 
which had been planned for a sculpture when it 
was first built five years ago. The installation of 
the sculpture was one of the last steps to the com¬ 
pletion of the building. 

The piece of sculpture itself, by Cecil Richards 
of the School of Art is entitled Night and Day 
and was actually created four years ago. when 
he was ashed to submit sketches for the proposed 
sculpture. By 1939 Richards had already produced 
a small bronze model, followed by a larger plaster 
of paris maquette a year later. By May of 1962. I 
the plaster maquette was received at Oslo. Nor¬ 
way. and craftsmen began work on the huge ar¬ 
mature. built of welded steel and wood, which was 
to hold the tremendous weight of clay. When 
Richards arrived in Norway. the ( lay was ready J. 

for him to begin work at full scale and he mo¬ 
delled the entire piece of sculpture himself. His - 

craftsmen then cast it in plaster and the resulting 
bronze sculpture was molded at Kristiania Kunst 
and Metalstoberi. a foundry in Oslo. Leaving 
Oslo in I lie lale spring, tlie sculpture arrived in * 
w innipeg six weeks later, where it became the 
subject of much praise and controversy. 











7 wanted something floating »— I knew it couldn t he heavy 
or solid because of the cantilever on which it was to sit. It would 
need lots of negative space to maintain the hovering appearance 
of the platform ledge. 

The sculpture is symbolic of man s imagination floating off, 
or reaching into the realm of cosmic space. T o portray this I chose 
as the subject two floating figures — significant of Day just going 
to rest ■—' represented by the male, and Night crouching over, in 
the figure of the female. Thus it portrays the twilight hour when 
day is ending and night slowly begins. To support the figures, I 
have used the tree design symbolic of the earth. 7 he texture oj 
the bronze is free and loose. 

“I am a strong believer in subject matter. Art is from the emo¬ 
tions, and emotions do not change with time, rhat is why through¬ 
out history, subject matter has been of such importance: I have little 
faith in deriving subject matter from the psychotic path . 

“To arrive at something in sculpture, it takes many years of 
training. Take for example Maillol only in his old age were his 
best works produced. 

“Of course, all great art is timeless — it doesn t fit into a little 
microcosm of time. We should he aiming towards this timeless 
quality, and stop sacrificing sincerity for sensation. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE 
ARTS 


Theme: “The Arts In Architecture' 
Presents 

Sir Basil Spence 

Guest Speaker 



Sir Basil Spence, O.M., R.A., R.D.I., P.P.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Spence was born in 1007 and was 
educated at George Watson s College. 
Edinburgh, and at the Architectural 
Schools of Edinburgh and London Uni¬ 
versity. He became a Fellow of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1947, and in 1951 he won 
the competition for the New Coventry 
Cathedral. Mr. Spence has won many 
architectural awards and has acted as 
Chief Architect for a large number of 
exhibitions. He has built numerous 
schools, a shopping centre, and has been 
appointed Planning Consultant for Edin¬ 
burgh University, as well as working on 
many other university projects. In June, 
1960, he was made an Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada. 

Mr. Spence is also the architect of ten 
churches, including the famed New Cov¬ 
entry Cathedral, and in July, 1960 was 
knighted in recognition of his great con¬ 
tributions to architecture, especially his 
Coventry, which opened officially in May. 
1962. He is the author of the book “Phoe¬ 
nix at Coventry. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
WELCOMES SIR BASIL SPENCE 


The University of Manitoba, in celebration of the 
School of Architecture s 50th Anniversary, mill be- 
stom an honourary degree on Sir Basil Spence for dis¬ 
tinguished public service. The Convocation mill tahe 
place on November 4th, beginning the annual Festival 
of the Arts. 
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OPEN HOUSE 63 
Retrospective Exhibition 


I his year, at the Architecture Open House, it 
was felt appropriate to assemble and display as 
thorough a sampling of the work done in the last 
fifty years as possible. This would provide an op¬ 
portunity for comparing current work to the work 
done years ago by students, most of whom are 
now well-established architects, and also for wit¬ 
nessing the development in Architectural design 
in these last lifiy years and its continuous effect 
on student design. But above all, the exhibition 
should reveal the consistently high quality of work 
done by the graduates of our School of Architec¬ 
ture. 

1 he following pages contain a brief resume of 
this retrospective exhibition to serve as a perma¬ 
nent record for visitors, but it is also hoped that 
this summary will satisfy the intent of the exhi¬ 
bition for those who were not able to see it. 





1919 

Hcatley 

A Gallery of Painting and Sculpture 


1916 

Alex S. Corrigill 
A Propylea 






















































































































































1950 

M. Dobosb 
Campus Architecture 


1924 

Roscoe Cbaffey 
Second year project 
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1933 

J. Cupiss 

A Riverside Restaurant 


1936 

Roy Sellors 
A Post Office 
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1944 

H. Seidler 

THESIS^- 1 A University Cafeteria 
Perspectives 


1940 

L. Gauthier 
7 he I.ower Fort Garry 


1941 

Turnbull 

A Winter Garden 
Fourth year design 
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Interior wall section and perspective 


1945 

Rudolf Ascficr 

THES1S~An Office Building 
Perspective 
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1946 

E. M. Simpson 
An Entrance Lobby 
First year design 


1945 

I. Coop 

Second year project 
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1948 

K. Izunii 

THESIS—Combined Newspaper Plant and Radio Station 
View from south-east 
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1949 

W. P. Pasternak 
A Doorway 


Forty-nine 




































































1954 

R. D. Gillmor 

THESIS—A Newspaper Plant 
Employees entrance and visitors ramp 


Aerial view from south 


Exterior view 


1958 

Walter J. Toporek 
7 HESIS—A Monastery 
Monastic Church Interior 






















































1965 

HIGH RISE BUILDING STUDY 

Norbert Hamey 

Thesis Prize Winner 


This study is limited to the climactic conditions of populated 
Canada and related areas of the United States. 



“There is an urgent need in our growing cities to re-evaluate the 
high-rise building concept in all its implications. We mast ask 
where, when and how it should be used^co-ordinating it with 
all other functions in our urban environment. ” 



General aerial view 




A residential cluster 


The Automobile Scales 
Major interior traffic artery 



An approximation of the cluster build-up of the city. 
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THE MANITOBA ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 

MMWKSHbii 

A Component Society of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 


1963 AWARDS 

M.A.A. SCHOLARSHIPS 

. 

Carl H. Stevens 

J. C. V. Hruda 

M.A.A. PRIZES 

Fifth Year 
Charles L. Danzker 
John Coke 
Arnold Fullerton 
Norhert Hamy 
Ihnar Wallner 

Fourth Year 
Philip V. Esnouf 
Richard Henriques 
Seiji Sakumolo 

Third Year 
Brian E. Woods 
S. Walter Wright 

Second Year 
W. H. Hurst 
D. K. Mesbur 
H. V. Millman 
H. J. Schumann 

K. R. 1 rueman 


The students and staff of the School of Architecture grate¬ 
fully acknowledge the generous support given by the Manitoba 
Association of Architects in providing two scholarships and a 
series of book prizes, as well as its annual grant to the Lecture¬ 
ship Fund. 
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DONORS 


Robert J. Armstrong 
Stanley N. Benjamin 
William E. Brace 

E. Roscoe Chaffey 

J. A. Chiners 
Norah P. Cowley 
Norman W. Dobell 
John H. Duncan 

E. J. Gaboury 
J. M. Harland 
Roy Izen 

Donald O. Ketchinson 

A. A. Kennedy 
Maurice Kurtz 
Elizabeth M. Lord 

D. L. Matthews 
Ivan F. Mencik 
Herbert H. G. Moody 
Mr. and Mrs. W. /. Neish 
Archie M. Nixon 

John M. Phillips 
J. J. Patsula 
Ruth C. Quirke 

F. S. Reed 

G. W. Rogers 

E. W. Sellars 
Barrie J. Stephens 
A. Burton Stovel 
Stewart M. Thompson 
Ronald M. Veitch 
llmar W / allner 
Donna Mae Yeo 
Shirley A. Beairsto 
Marvin R. Borgfjord 
A. G. Burrows 
Samson Cheng 

A. H. Cook 
John P. Cupiss 

J. F. Doctor 
Lloyd Finch 

K. L. Graham 

M. H. F. Harrington 
W. Carlyle Jaquith 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Kinoshita 
Roy M. Lev 
Denis Lussier 
C. H. Maurice 
Norman J. Metz 

F. W. Moore 
Earl A. Nelson 
C. Nan Norman 
Barbara C. Poole 
Glen H. Rarlson 
Irmtraud Riml 



Jack M. Ross 

R. W. Siddall 

H. F. Stevenson 

B. H. Stromquist 
Peter Thornton 
D. C. Walford 

C. W. White 
Fredrick C. Yeo 
Gilbert R. Beatson 
Alton M. Bowers 
John M. Burton 
C. E. Chick 
Jeffrey Cook 
Ronald E. Dies 
7. A. Dubois 
Shirl ey E. Fineblit 
J. G. Grist 
Alfred J. Ilennessey 
Douglas W. Jonson 

L. C. Klingbell 
James P. Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Man 
Marcia K. McEwen 
Gary D. Milton 

M. Mykolyk 
Jim Nishikawa 
Catherine M. O'Malle y 
H. A. Purin 
Alexander E. Rattray 
Shirley Ringer 
Edna G. M. Russell 
Leon G. Sokalski 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Stinson 
Robert T. Takashiba 
Matt Tymoshuk 

S. E. Wallace 
Morley K. Work un 
Eilien M. Yole 
Neil Crowell 
Arnold Wawruch 
George Peck 
Sandra J. McKillop 
Grant McKillop 
Emmerick Sashegg 
William Allen 
Hector Roy 
Marie Brault 
Manley LeFoy 
Gordon Forbes 
Grant Sander 
Dexter Stockdill 
Barbara Humphreys 
Charles Richard Danzker 
Hugh W. R. McMillan 




\Vith gratitude for their generosity and support, we are proud 
to list the patrons and the donors (all of whom are alumni and 
friends of the school) who have made this Jubilee issue possible. 







PATRONS 


McCarter, nairne & partners 

Architects and Engineers 
Vancouver, British Columbia 

THOMPSON, BERWICK & PRATT 

Architects 

Vancouver, British Columbia 

SMITH, CARTER, SEARLE ASSOCIATES 

Architects and Engineers 
Winnipeg, Brandon, Port Arthur 

PAGE & STEELE 

Architects 

Toronto, Ontario 



JOHN B. PARKIN ASSOCIATES 

Architects and Engineers 
Toronto, Montreal, Sault Ste. Marie 

JZUMI, ARNOTT and SUGIYAMA 

Architects, Planning Consultants and Engineers , 

Regina, Sasaichewan 

MOODY MOORE and PAR TNERS 

Architects and Consulting Engineers 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

J. STEVENSON and ASSOCIATES 

Architects, Engineers and Interior Designers 

Calgary, Alberta 

SHORE and MOFFAT and PARTNERS 

Architects 

Toronto, Ontario 

GREEN, BLANKSTEIN, RUSSELL ASSOCIATES 

Architects and Engineers 

Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Edmonton, Ottawa 

LIBLING, MICHENER & ASSOCIATES 

Architects 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


WAISMAN ROSS & ASSOCIATES 

Architects & Engineers 

Winnipeg 

RULE, WYNN & RULE 

Architects 

Calgary, Alberta 


PRATT LINDGREN AND ASSOCIATES 

Architects 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 



Fifty -S' 




Thaddeus Janowski 
















